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or Masonry to convict you of duplicity, so in this, no aid 
shall be asked froin siasons or Masonry to portray anoth 
.| point in your antimasonie character. 
| At the time of the commencement of the antimasonic 
excitement in New-York, you toas not a Mason. You 
‘was not only not a Mason, but you then was, and probably 
had been long before, an antimason. In proof of this I 
will select some very remarkable passages from Rev. Mr. 
-Ferguson’s ‘ Letters addressed to the Rev. Moses Thacher.’ 
| And I the more readily do this for several reasons. In the 
first place, Mr. Ferguson is not a friend to the Masonic In- 
stitution, and his testimony is therefore free fiom the im- 
putation of any design to sustain or assist Masonry. In 
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TO MOSES THACHER, 
Member of the Senate of Mussachusetts, Ex-Minis- 
ter of ‘the Church in the North Parish of Wrent-| yorsed with you freely and repeatedly on the subject of 


ham,’ Present Minister of ‘the Church in North _ Masonry and knew that yon agreed with him on that sub- 
Wrentham,’ Member of the late ‘ Antimasonic ject. In the third place. he is a regular, settled clergy- 
State Convention of Massachusetts,’ Member of 

the late ‘ National Antimasonic Convention,’ Se-' 
ceding Mason, Antimasonic Lecturer, and Editor 
of the Antimasonic ‘ Boston Telegraph.’ 


man, respected and esteemed wherever he is known, and 
therefore, the utmost confidence may be had in the truth 
_and fairness of his declarations. In the first passage he 


sets forth your general, settled opinion. 


LETTER Iv. 


remember correctly, you and were agreed on the 
IR: 


subject of Masonry long before you were a Mason. J 
at least know thut it was the subject of conversation be- 
tween us, previous,to that time. |ndeed it was not then, 


Ina former letter I state} that Apostacy ‘ was the 


first step you hazarded, in your stroggle for political hon- 
ors.’ Iwas desirous to concede to you all the merit to’ 
which you had fairly entitled yourself; and as you had 
prefaced your act of humiliation with a degree of osten-— 
tatious parade that indicated the intensity of feeling with 
which you regarded the moment of your self degradation | 


by any means a new subject with us, or with the As- 
sociation of which we then were, and now are, mem- 
bers. ~ Our fathers in the ministrychad long agitated the 
subject, before we came upon the stage. ‘There were 
certain points, which respected Musonry, then settled 
in their minds; and those points were well known to 
you and me. And always thonght and believed, that 


for pretended offences, I was inclined to commence an|| they were fully settled in your mind.’ p. 6. 


enumeration of your virtaes by admitting your claim to He then enumerates ‘ certain points settled respecting 
all the honors of an Apostate. 1 then supposed Aposta- : Masonry,’ referring to ‘ its obligations,” to its being ‘ a se- 
cy to be your first secular honor in the order of time. But  eret society,” and to its * pretensions to religion.’ 

for any injustice ] may have done you, I am desirous to <{ then thought, and I believed that yon and that others 
make amende honorable; and now most freely admit | thought with me, that such obligations were wrong in 
that Apostacy is not the first in your catalogue of antima-|| Principle’ p. 6. 

sonic virtues. I find there is another antimasonic virtue 
that claims precedence. If yoa perceive nothing generous 
in this concession, still you must have some presentiment 
that { allude to your preparatory measures which led 
you onward and downward to that bold act of renuncia- 
tion, which severed. you forever from honorable reputa- 
tion and your old friends; which sealed your new compact 
with disgrace and infamy and antimasonry. Jt will no- 
longer cause surprise that you should have escaped out of 
your own town, county and state, and solicited to be made 
a Mason in another state. Jt will no longer cause remark 
that you should flee from the eyes of your parishioners, 


‘The impression was strong upon my mind, and I thought 
it was upon yours, that all secret societies are in their 


very nature liable to perversion, and are therefore dan- 
gerous.’ p. 7. 


‘I know enough, I know that my fathers thought they 
knew enough, and I thought that you knew enough to 
make us all dread the pretensions of Freemasonry to re- 
ligion.’  p. 7. 

The fact is therefore settled, that ‘long before you 
‘were a Mason’ you had expressed your bad opinion of 
the Institution, that its ‘ obligations were wrong in princi- 
‘ple’ that for its secrecy it was ‘ dangerous,’ and that you 


had cause to ‘ dread the pretensions of Freemasonry to re- 
your friends and neighhors, and trust to eyes that would be jigion * It is remarkable, sir, that Mr. Ferguson has not 


less liable to detect treachery. The demon that urged i only stated the fact that you agreed with him on the gen- 
you onward could not brace your resolution to the bold an- || 9,4} principle of dislike to the Enstitution, but has enumer- 
dertaking at home, but led you to commence your incan- ated ‘certain points’ in a manner that shows frequent aud 


tations abroad. Then bold, daring, presumptious ambi-  ¢.o4 interchange of opinion on these leading topics atlect- 
tion became your familiar. Its false ‘dights’ discovered in4 the Institution. Not a casual conversation, but ex- 


to you the uses of Freemasonry in the advancement of | pressions of permanent, fixed opinions. Thus you stood 
your interest. It led you to the threshold of the Lodge,’ a+ the commencement of the excitement; and you doubt- 
with the accents of sincerity on your tongue, but the ele~ less availed yourself of all the ‘Lights’ and all the ‘Filustra- 


ments of fraud and falsehood in yourheart It caused you 111,,° at hand, to confirm ‘certain points settled respecting 
to write, on the very portal of Masonry, an inscription — 


the second place, he had long been your friend, had con-| 


| 
| 
{ 


known that you suggested any change of opinion to any” 
other person. And third: you left your own town, the 
location of St. Alban’s Lodge to which many of your pa- 
rishioners belonged, and put yourself to the trouble and in- 
‘convenience to go to a distance to be made a Mason.— 
An inference, prejudicial to the respectability of St. Al- 
ban’s Lodge, might have been inferred from this cireum- 
stance, had you not graciously admitted in the Preface to 
your Address before that Lodge,that, ‘In the Lodge (St. 
'Alban’s) of which I have been a member for nearly two 
years, society cannot boast of more worthy, upright, and 
conscientious citizens, than many who regttlarly atiend 
its communications.’ ‘The fact is therefore forced upon: 
the mind that your hostility te Masonry continued up to 
‘the moment of your admission. 
In your ‘Address on Masonic Oaths and Penalties,’ 
there is a remarkab'e passage that indicates the state of» 
your mind when you was a ‘ candidate.’ After having - 
assumed that the candidate does not ‘ find an equivalent’ 


| 


© The conditions therefore on the part of the promisee (the 

Institution) are altogether false; and the candidate, of 
course, is justly released from his obligations.’ p. 22. 
Could you by any juggling on ‘ obligations’ and ‘equiv- 
alents’ justify your treachery when you was a ‘candidate,’ 
then indeed you might screen yourself from the charge of © 
moral perjury. How, sir, is it that your mind revert” 
with such earnestness to the moment when you was @ 
‘candidate’? Does an accusing conscience raise up the © 
harrowing vision? Convinee yourself, if possible, that 
you was released from ‘ obligatidn’ while yet you 
a ‘candidate,’ and the spectre may be appeased. Put, 
sir, be assured that days and months, and years shall pass § 
away, and still the terrers of a guilty conscience will pat- 
sue you, and will force upon your heart the recollections 
of the moment when you was a ‘ candidate.’ per ees 

That transaction is so horrible, so revolting to the feel- 
ings of an honorable man, that no one can look upon you 
without feeling that there is a moral contagion about you 
that sinks you to the very lowest gradé of infamy. Ge 
now, sir, where you will. ‘Tull of an ‘honest man,’ of 
‘ moral purity,’ and of *‘ conscien¢e’; but make no more 
promises, enter into no new engagement, take upon 
yourself no new obligation, lest yéu should not ‘find an 
equivalent,’ but should find that ‘the candidate, of course, 
is justly released frown his obligation.’ 

I am, Sir, yours 


The following card appeared im a New-Brunswick pa- 
per:—-‘ We are authorised to state, that the name of James 
Parker was placed on the antimasonic ticket without his 
knowledge or consent. Mr. Parker, though not a Free- 
mason, is nét an antimason; and accords with the antima- 
sonic party, neither in their opposition to Masons, nor 
in their political objects.—[Craftsmam} 


Antimasons profess to war, not against Masons, buat 
Masonry; yet they contend that no Mason should be al- 
lowed to act as juryman or hold any office; thereby 
jing them the common privilege of American citizens. 

Antimasons profess great regard for freedom of opinion 
and ¢Corduct, and yet they 
ene and act as they do, 


poi al who, wil 


ORM 
‘| you state: 
| 
; 
1 
whic’ shall be as enduring as the nume and fame of Moses | That your opinions of Free Guwed the wal | 
ini masonry continue same | 
Thacher: Premepiratep Morat Persury!! | P 
i dea up to the very moment of your becoming a Mason is |! 
vin serie r, in my last letter, of the unskilfal properly inferred from several circumstances. And first, | 
‘manner in whi i | a 
peek you managed your renunciation, and I from the fact that you never suggested any alteration of | 
P owe tracts bial testify your opinion to your friend, Mr. Fergnson, who was in 
you. that instance no aid was required fromm Masons | your confidence on these matters ; Second: that it is not | 
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[Communicated for the Mirror.] 
AN ADDREss, 
Delivered at the installation of the Officers of Montgomery 
Lodge,/ Medway, Mass. Dec. 29, A. D. 1830, 
BY JOHN G. METCALF, | 
\ Master of said Lodge. 
[Continued. 
‘Charge 6th.—‘ Masonic Influence upon the Press.’ 
This is a grievous complaint with the antimasons, and 
they deal out their denunciations in measure as they con- 
sider the subject important. With the utmost complacen- 
ey they use these words, * Masonic bribery had almost ef- 


fectually poisoned all our streams of public information.’ 


And if it had, pray tell us how much more light has been 
diffased from the Antimasonic Press? Pray tell us how 
much wiser the people are for the publication of such| 
things as the Antimasonic Christian Herald or the Boston 
Free Press? How much of knowledge has been added to 
the wisdom of this age, by the arrant falsehoods and ribald | 


porters say it is, and if they have not too great a disrelish | x 
for the, truth, will they be so good as to publish the Afi 
davits from Belfast, in Ireland, proving beyond a doubt, ' 


that Anderton’s Affidavit is false and himself a perjured. 
miscreant ? 


Charge 7th.—* The artful and insidious measures 
with which Masons have been thrust into offices of 
power and trust.’ 


We are charged with holding seven-eighths of the of-, 
fices of the country. How do antimasons know this ?— 


| 
| 


fact, before they believe it—at any rate it might be as’ 
‘well to have something ready ia case proof should be called 
for. And allowing that Masons do hold the offices, what: 
does it prove? Certainly,not much for antimasonic capa- 
bility. If Masons are found in office, the antimasons rust 
‘go to the people and ask them the reason of it—they put 
them there, and no doubt, have some good reason for it. 


But if we are no better off in New-England, than our! 


pasquinades of the herd of antimasonie editors, from Solo-} brethren are in Pennsylvania, we do not hold one twenti-| 


inén Southwick downwards? How many statues of brass ‘eth part of the offices in the gift of the people. 


What has | 


shall’ be raised to the great antimasonic luminaries of the | become of the boasted promise of the antimasons of this! 


world, from Thurlow Weed down to the itinerant mounte- 
bank, Jacob Allen? When antimasonry dies will not 
‘wisdom die with it? Alas! what will become of us, when 
she shall’have ceased from her labors of love, in enlight- 
ening this heathen world? Verily! shall we not all be 
deadmen? But we are told that some antimasonic stars 
«glitter on the mantle of night,’ and so would a farthing 
candle—the darker the night the better. And but for these 
stars—what? why! our‘ political horizon’ would be as 
dark as Egypt. Political horizon! what does that mean ? 
Antimasonry meddle with politics? no! it cannot be—here | 
is'some sad mistake, for have they not cried aloud, day 
and night, without ceasing, that their ‘sacred cause,’ had | 
nothing to do with politics? Antimasonry too, ‘ sprung || 
from the throne of God,’ and we are pretty sure that poli- 


tiés had their origin at some distance from that place. No! |, 


it-eannot be! this must have been some blunder of the 
devil, (printer’s devil, we mean) for politics never entered 
the mind of an antimason! What! antimasonic newspa- 
pers illuminate the political horizon? How bright that 
herizon must be then! And if this illumination is to be 
continued, pray let us know, how long it will be, before 
the darkness will not only be visible, but tangible also? 

But, to be serious, this charge of bribing the press, is a 
most atrocious calumny, not only upon the Masonic Fra- 
ternity, but upon the whole editorial corps of the country. 
With but one Masonic Press in New-England, the charge 
is.brought forward that every newspaper was bribed into 
‘silence by Masonic influence. This charge is untrue and 
has no foundation in fact. They arrive at what they call 
the proof of it, by this rule; any paper, that refuses to ad- 
mit into its columns the astonishing productions of every 
antimasonic wiseacre, who may make the demand, is put 
down, as under Masonic influence. If an editor does not 
promptly acknowledge that antimasonry has engrossed all 
the talents, all the wisdom and all the moral worth of the 
country, he is set down, in their black book, as having 
been bribed by Masonry. A most logical conclusion truly! 
that every man must be bribed, who does not think anti- 
masonry the salt of the earth, and that they who stir up its 
mire and dirt, are the lineal descendants of te seven wise 
men of antiquity, 


It is well, I think, that the author of this charge said 
nothing about lighting up the moral horizon:—and what 
cou.d he? For what has antimasoury done in this respect ? 
What of moral trath, have these self-created conservators 
of the public morals, elicited? What of moral light are 
we to expect or look for from such vehicles of truth and 
honesty, as have published the sayings of Edward Gid- 
dings for the truth; a man whose infamy and want of ye- 
racity, has long since, become the ‘subject of jadicial re- 
cord’? How much of illumination could we hope for the 
moral horizon, from. such newspapers, as have published 
Anderton’ s Murder Story; since. it was proved to be a 
falsehood ? If the antimasonic press is as free as its sup- 


"resorted to by Masons, to place their friends in office. — 
| To prove this, nothing is offered but the surmises and in-| 


state, to ascertain the number of eftices holden by Masons? | 


On inquiry do they find that the facts in the case, do not 
exactly tally with their round assertions before hand ?— 
We should like to hear the report of their committee on 
the subject. 

But we are not oply charged with holding all the offices 
worth having; we are also charged, with getting into them 
in some clandestine manner. 
office clandestinely! 
they got hold of now? Will they be so good as to tell us 


how an open town meeting can be called a clandestine 
one? | 
| Tt is charged also, that artful and insidious measures are 


sinuations of the accuser. We say it is a foul slander and 
‘claim to be innocent until proved guilty. Let it be proved 
if it can be, that Masons ever made use of such means as 
vers resorted to, to procure the election of Moses 'Phach- | 
et to the Senate, and I shall be willing to plead guilty.— | 
| When Masons publish and circulate such papers as Ander- 
ton’s Affidavit, to procure the election of their candidates, 
then we are willing to be branded in set terms by the whole 
antimasonic herd. 


ft has been said, that only two or. 


copies of Anderton’s affidavits were distributed in one sin-| 
gle town in the county of Norfolk, and that too, before it 
was published in Boston. If this is not using insidious and 
artful measures to contro! the freedom of elections, we 
humbly ask what 1s? This noted paper, that has since’ 
been proved a whole-cloth falsehood, and sworn to, by a 


down, was circulated far and wide, upon. the eve of an| 
election, after it was too late to be disproved or contra- | 
dicted. And now the very party, whose kennel agents | 
did this, come forward, and through the mouth of their, 
servant, and a minister of the gospel too, tell the public, 
that Masonry interferes with the purity and freedom of, 
the elective franchise. | 

But this charge hypocritically concedes to Masons, that. 
as men, they may enjoy their cights and prerogatives like | 
other citizens—and goes on, and says the ‘ commoawealth 
is in danger,’ unless Masons are thrust out of its govern-| 
ment,and their places filled by their owa honorable selves, | 
But why do they not come out plainly and openly—and | 
say to the people, give asthe reigns of your government for 
there is none like us in the whole world, for holding them. 
This \vould have one recommendation—it would be plain | 
and honest, and there could be no mistake as to the mean-. 
ing of the words. And ifthey do not soon come out with | 
the acknowledgment, it will come too late for their oredit;| 
asafew more National Conventions will open the eyes! 
of those, who are still blinded and deluded by their chicane- 
ry and cunning. Look at the elements of the National 
Convention, lately defunct at Philadelphia. Was it not 


| nye imp 9 of broken down politicians and inflammatory de- | 


Perhaps the people would like to see some proof of the. | 


How is this? getting into! 
‘What new definition of terms have | 


|| ries. 


magogues ? 2? Men who « ery aloud and. spare not, ‘and who 
will continue to ‘ cry aloud and spare not,’ until their 
mouthing ptriotism becomes hopeless, or their disinterest- 
ed benevolence is satiated with the fat salaries of office. 


[To beconelided-] 


MODERN PERSECUTION, 


We will put down Masonry by the sword, if we can- 
not put it down without.—Jacos Hat. 


NO Vit. 


The perseverance with which the enemies of Masonry 
have followed up their determination of final success if pos- 
sible, is worthy of a better cause. “With d fferent means 
to accomplish a good purpose, and with a better object in 
view, the wretched confederation of antimasons could, 
with the same industry, have accomplished that which 
might have entitled them to the gratitude of the communi- 
ty. 

Bat neither science nor morals could have availed them 
selves of the aid which Antimasons could command, if the 
measures they have pursued give any indication of their 
disposition to engage in a laudable enterprize, or their pow- 
er of accomplishing such enterprize. Constant duplicity, 
gross prevarication and bold falsehood have been, almost: 
exclusively, the only measures and the only changes adopt- 


|| ed in the prosecution of their designs. | The dnly changes 


have been from hidden misreprésentation to daring perjury 
—from bold crime to skulking meanness, When detected 
in one glaiing misstatement or wilful fabrication, they 
have fled for refuge to some new disguise of the same fam- 
ily, and have endeavored to divert public attention from 
an old offence, by attracting it to another of a bolder cast. 
The various shapes they have assumed have required the 
eyes of an Argus to watch them, and the arms of a Briare-. 
us to hold them up to public gaze and public contempt — 
This modern Proteus is no longer a mythological fiction. 
The fable has become history. Now it is a tiger or a lions 
Anon it is a flame of fire,a whirlwind or 2 rushing stream, 
Its streams of offensive and disgusting impurities have al- 
ready caused public loathing. Its. destroying whirlwind: 
has marked itsdesolating track, and all who have. witness- 

ed its fary sliadder at its ruinous course. _ Its fires of perse- 

ention have been kindled with a persevering zeal in. which 


| bigotry and fanaticism, the ambition of youth and weak- 

) ness of age, the disguises of hypocrisy and the boldness of 
fthree days before the election of Thacher, some hundred. crime,have united to offer up the whole Masonic Fraterni- 
jty on the unholy altars of Political Antimasonry, But 


| praised be Heaven, already the flames that arose so fright- 


fully for others, have become consuming fires to their un- 


| nataral and unfeeling authors. 


Without adverting to the shameful aiadaiaa on decency 


| and truth, that have. characterized the doings of that party 


wretch, who was intoxicated at the time it was taken || in other sections of the country, mark the bold catalogue 


of detected falsehoods and misrepresentations that have 
had their birth from that prolific mother, the. antimasonic 
faction of Boston. The birth of these hideous bantlings 
has been hougred hy the professional aid of skilful ac- 
couchers; and if the short lives of this hopefal progeny 
have disappointed the expectations of these children of 
many fathers, no blame can attach for want of faithful 


,| services on the part of the medical attendants. - 


The indignant recollections of every Mason will easily 


| recall the events .and cireumstanees which the creative 
|| measures of that faction have impressed on their memo- 


It was announced in a pioneer of that party, & 
wretched and corrupt vehicle of impudent falsehoods, that 


|| a strange, dark, mysterious event had taken place in one 
of the Boston Lodges; and the shameless suggestion was 


30 framed, 13 to lead suspicion and credulity to infer that 


|| a detestable crime had been there committed. The name 


was cunningly altered, to avoid the danger of a prose- 
eution. That infamous suggestion involved, or it might 
have involved, the reputation of some of the worthiest 
men among us. Bat the facts in that case did not rest 
wholly on Masonic authority. It 20 happened that a 
medical man, well known for his active measures in be- 


half of antimasonry, had snch knowledge of the transac- 


* 266 
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thi ‘Fraternity was escued from any | age number of passengers each trip is 120— equal to 7620 


criminal imputation. He has honestly and generous- 


‘was a very doubtful matter, and therefore no positive or 
sufficient proof of ,erime could be had. | We regard the 
feelings of worthy members.of a family, and the feelings 
of the members of a Lodge, otherwise we would hold up 
to public scorn as worthless a wretch as ever shielded 
‘himself under the garb of hypocrisy, 

‘The case of Artemas Kennedy occured under circumstan- 
‘ees that gave strong hopes of stiriing up a general and efli- 
‘njent excitement. The Investigating Committee,however, 

with all their anxiety and pérsevering effects, could not 
make the facts sufficiently strong to twist them into a 
rope for all the Masonic necks in the country. 

But now comes the Belfast Tragedy : as well designed 
a piece of knayery and imposition as the antimasons of 

Boston could well have required. 1s distanc@of time and 
location were well contrived to elude the searching eye of 
truth. But although justice may fail of its rights in bring- 
ing detestable perjury to answer at the bar ofan offended 
country, still eternal infamy has marked with indelible 
characters the originators, the aiders and abettors of that 
nefarious transaction. 

It is at length perceived, that fabrication, to pass unde- 
tected, must deal less in particulars ; that by generalizing 
some mysterious transactions, the public might be grossly 
cheated and deceived, and_the miscreants who framed the 
cheat and deception might escape detection punish- 
ment. A plan is well devised. A new: edition of infamous 
forgery appears ia an adjoining county. But thanks to the 
principles of ever living and eternal truth, the A. B. C. of 
this: new scene of corruption is detected,and exposed to an 
indignant public. ‘The vile imposition of Anderton & Co. 


‘has at length found a fall and av-ple counterpart, and will | 


now extend a fraternal recognition to their worthy coadju- 
tors, Phelps & Co. Noble firms these to conduct the an- 
timasonie trade ! Bat the imports from Ireland,and the 
exports to Essex, have proved for them bad speculations. 
That wretched libeller, whose hidden iniquities have so 


long escaped public detection, now stands in his own. 


proper name and persen as a monument to perpetuate the 
recollections of the base artifiees and gross fabrications of 
the antimasonic faction of Boston. 

Such have been the wicked and corrupt measures of an- 
timasons here. But such has been their peompt and full 
exposure, that we may reasonably hope their future fabri- 
cations and misstatements, will gain but little credit; and 
that an intelligent community will place but little reliance 
on the representations of a party who stand publicly con- 
victed of circulating repeated, made up falsehoods. 


VERITAS. 


VOUWHA 


We have been obligingly furnished by the Rev. Mr. 
Sinith, with the following extract of a Jetter from hi: broth- 
er, resident in London, dated Nov. 20th, 1830. As it re- 
lates to a subject which is becoming one of interest to our 
citizens, we have no doubt it will be perused with pleas- 
ute. One fact is worthy of note—the high demand in 
which Rail Road stock is held by capitalists in England. 
The same success we have no doubt will attend it here. 

[Batavia ‘Times: 

“I travelled on the new Tron Kail Road by Steam from 
Manchester to Liverpool und back. This isa most mag- 
nificent concern, and a splendid triumph of the arts. The 
distance as the Rail Road ruas, is thirty one miles and 
meaty upon a level.» It cost nine hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, and will require considerable additional expendi- 
tate to complete it for the transit of goods. At- present 
passengers only are conveyed, the mail and small 
parcels, 

: The road is double so that a line of carriages runs in 
°pposite dirertions at the same time. 


* Popr. passages each way are made daily, and the aver- 


~ 
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weekly.’ The time occupied in a passage is from one and 


“Ly answered to all intertogatories on the subject, that it} a half to two-hours including stoppages—twenty miles an 


hour js the maximum speed authorised by the Directors 
of the Company. But it has been run in fifty five min- 
utes. 

| ‘Gentlemen on business leave Manchester at 7 o’clock, 
transact their business in Liverpool, and return to dinner. 
‘The car conveying the Steam Engine precedes the line 
of carriages. If you figure to yourselfa wagon with two 
large and two small wheels, running stern first you have 
it. The boiler occupies the body of the wagon—two 
‘steam cylenders about twelve inches in diameter are plac- 
ed each side of the back: part of =the wagon over the sinal- 
ler wheels. ‘The connecting piston rods lay hold of two 


' axle-trees upon the large wheel in front, and then like a 
i man sitting inthe hinder part of the wagon, with each 
" arny extended to the front wheels, turning them round with 
ja erank attached to the spoke of the wheel propels the 
carriage. The wheel and axletree revolve together,and not 
the wheel upon the axletree as is usual with an ordinary 
'cartiage. 

i ‘ The steam is used at the pressure of fifty pounds to an 
‘inch, The position of the Engineer is upon the back 
‘part of the wagon; the point where the fuel is applied. 
} Coke only is used. I have endeavored to. explain this 
|moving power to you in a familiar way, presuming that 
‘you are not acquainted with the technicalities of mechan- 
‘ies. Behind the Engineer is a separate car conveying a 
‘large butt of water forthe supply of the boiler. ‘Then 
| comes the teams or carriages for the accommodation of pas- 
sengers. Figure to yourself common couch which ear- 
| ries four passengers, two with their faces, and two with 
| their backs to the hotses and place three of these upon 
four wheels and you have a clear idea of the best, though 
some are constructed after a different model. The last in 
the team are open, and resemble a large and roemy wag- 
on. These are for the accommodation of the humbler 
class of his Majesty’s subjects, who cannot afford to pay 
seven shillings, but can afford to pay four. For you know 
in England we always keep up our consequence in every 
thing, by the most marked distinctions. It would be 
quite too republican to allow an Irish laborer to sit by the 
side of a gentleman, And such are the habits of Europe 
thathe would feel himself out of place. So upon this 
_point there is no feeling of disrespect. 

- * The average amount of passage money is 5e. 6d. each 
equal-to ninety-six thousand pounds sterling, annually for 
passengers only. The shares are 7, L0Qeach, are now 
worth 7. 210. So much for the drawn of steam naviga- 
tion by land, [ returned to Manchester by the way of 
Rirmingham; and acidentally met the surveyor of the new- 
ly projected Iron Rail Way from Birmingham to London 
—distance 110 miles. He informed me that the subscrip- 
tion to the amount of three millions was filled in three 
weeks, and that the shares are at a premium of J. 10 each, 
/.5 paid on subscription. Texpecta floating Bridge will be 
constraected from Liverpool to New York, and then I shall 
come out in my steam carriage and spend Sunday with 
you, and return Monday morning to my business. The 
sensation as you whirl along in these steam carriages, is in- 
expressibly delightful. And the more rapid the motion, 
the more pleasing the effect. @'The novelty of the thing, 
the grandear of the equipage, and the rapidity of the flight 
threw me into perfect ecstasy, and I had only te regret 
that my passage was so short.’ 


THE AIRGUN. 

The most wondérful effeet: of condensed air is exhibited 
by the airgun, This instrument differs from a common 
gun, it having a receptacle for air, which may either be a 
hollow ball screwed to the lower-end of the barrel at its 
under part, or a cavity in the breech. These chambers, 
when opened, communicate with the barrel, and when 
the condensed air is suffered to escape, it rushes into the 
barrel and drives out the ball with surprising velocity. 

' It is a curious fact, that, although the airpump is com- 
paratively a modern invention, the airgun, so nearly allied 
to it in the construction of its valves, should have existed 


| long antecedent to: it. For it is recorded that-an airgun 
“was made for Henry IV.by Martin ef Lisieux,in Normandy 
jn 1408; and another was preserved in the armory of 
‘Schmetau, bearing the date 1474. That in present use is, 
however, very different in effect from those originally 
‘made, which discharge but one bullet after a tedious pro- 
cess of condensation. While the present one may be 
made to discharge thirty or forty with effect, with the 


same charge of air. 
The air chamber is charged by screwing it to the end 


of the condenser, and forcing it down suddenly upon the 
piston, which is securely held by the feet resting on its han- 
dle. The air resting on the piston, is thus foreed. into the 
chamber through the opening, whichis covered by a valve 
“opening inwards. At each depression of the chamber 
upon the piston, the air is driven upwards, whence it can- 


‘not return on account of the valve. 
When suflicient air has been condensed, this “chamber 


‘js to be removed and attached to this gun, which is then 
ready to receive the ball. ‘This is placed in the mouth of 
the barrel, and is made to fit closely by first Jaying it on a 
small piece of linen, which, when forced down with the 


rod, perfectly fills the bore. 
In discharging the gun, the force of the lock is direeted 


by a small steel piston, moving through a collar,against the 
valve of the chamber. The air instantly escapes by its 
side, and rushing into the barrel, drives outthe ball. It is 
necessary to observe, that the action of the lock being in- 
stantaneous, the power of the piston is lost after its. projec- 
tion, and it immediately recedes,while the elasticity of the 
air forces the valve to its place, thereby preventing the es- 
cape of more than was intended. The discharges may 
be continued until the resistance of the condensed air is 


reduced to its ordinary pressure. 
‘There were two other applications of this principle, re- 


cently exhibited in this city, in the model of a. cannon and 
in a common walking-cane, the workmanship of Mr. Adam 
Stewart, an accomplished mechanician. The improve- 
ments in his use ofthe principle, evince great skill and 
ingenuity of their projector. 


fully charged, have been various. Even in its earliest 
days there existed wonderful stories of its power. 

By many, the expansive force of the air in the chamber, 
has been compared with that of gunpowder. But the only 
opinions worthy of attention are those founded on experi- 
ment. The smallest result of the force of gunpowder that 
we have met with,is that given by Mr. Robbins. His caleu- 
lation was, that the elastic force of the fluid produced by 
ignited gunpowder, it is a least one thousand times great- 
er then the ordinary pressure of theair. And if we cor- 
sider that pressure to be fifteen pounds to the square inch, 
we have a result of fifteen thousand pounds to every square 


inch of the surface which eonfiues it. 
The ordinary charges of. airguns, has been equal to be- 


tween forty and fifty atmospheres, or between six hundred 
and seven hundred and fifty pounds to the square inch.— 
But in the instraments of Mr. Stewart, this pressure has 
been very much exceeded. And we believe he has pro- 
duced greater condensation in the chamber than any who 


has preceded him. 
The experiments of Bernoulli and Count Rumford, re- 


sulted in their belief that the force of ignited powder was 
at least cen thousand times greater than that of the ordi- 
rary pressure of the atmosphere. 

According to the smallest calculation, we perceive be~ 
fore these forces can be equal, a pressure of at least fifteen 
thousand pounds to the square inch must be produced by 
compressed air.—[Scientific Tracts } 


Tf into the side of a reservoir of water, 30 feet below the- 
surface, there be inserted a pipe, one inch diameter in the. 
bore, at the point of insertion, but gradually become wider | 
and wider as it proceeds; the axis of the pipe being per- 
fectly horizontal throughout, it is required to be determin- 
ed how much increase of diameter will be necessary for - 
every English mile in length, so as at any distance, great or 
little, if the pipe be filled and shut up atthe farther end,. 
an orifice half an inchin diameter, made in the middle of 
the end, will always, atany distance from the reservoir, 
deliver precisely the same quantity of water as at any oth. 
er distance. 


The estimates of force possessed by the airgun, when | 
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the one case, all means and measurcs are hopeless, | 


_ entreaty and gentle persuasion. Supposing that a! 


BOSTON MASONIC MIRROR. 


CP The article under this head, in our last, re- 
lative to an antimasonic Convention, should have 
been ¢redited to the People’s Advocate, published 
at Telland, Con. | 


{orIGINAL.] 
MR.BURCHELL’S FIRST LETTER 
TO MOSES THACHER, 

Friend Moses,—i am an old fellow,having little 
else to do than to walk over my farm, tend my 
garden, and read the newspapers. When Iwasa 
boy, Moses, very little was expected from, our 
common schools but reading, writing, and cypher- 
ing as far as the rule of three. Expect,therefore to 
meet with many grammatical blanders,for, though 
my old master used to give me some lessons and) 
hear the recitations, yet, | could never analyse | 
a sentence by parsing, and | very much doubt) 
whether he could. But no matter for that, asa_ 
great many clever things may be said which do. 
not very wellaccord with the rules of syntax. 

Ithink you are a minister anc it is common to) 


were applied, and they were on the point of a bat- 
tle. Now whilethe. gained nothing by the quar- 
rel, they lost much, for they were very miserable; 
were the means of distracting the neighborhood by 
their clamor, atid it is probable that this little con- 
test soured the best feclings of some for life. If the 
l above. story is an allegory or fiction, the moral is 
pefectly easy ,and \may be drawn from agricultural 
‘life. Moral. It isan excellent point of econo- 
ay not to have the expences exceed the income. 


When I was a boy,ay pallingstories about ghosts 
apparitions and witches were much more current 
‘than they are at present. In the vicinity in which 
I have aiways resided, there is a place on the old 
Post road, between Boston and Providence, known 
‘by the name of Shear’s Nose. which used to be 
‘famous as the residence of witches and hob2ob- 

lins, and to confess the fact nature designed it not 
for the habitation of man. ‘Iwo great hollows 
situated on each side of the road, exactly parallel, 
an immense pair of eyes, and on abraps ris- 


ving in the road answers to one of our oldfasnioned 
‘roman nosés, making a portrait of no mean dimen- 


sions. Most of my neighbors said that strange 


add tothe names of such the title of Rev. ;but |tsings had happened there. Ofienand olten did 
upon reflection I find that your principles are so they hear screams and groans proceed from this 
purely republican, that all such'titles, whether in consecrated spot, and sometimes they saw a figure 


a civil or ecclesiastical point of view, ave offensive | 


and ought to he done away with, so I have ad-| 
dressed you simply as Moses Thacher, just as 1) 


would any other man, and instead of sh, shall 
always say Moses. | 


been altogether an inattentive observér of the 
ways and manners of men, and I years ago came | 
to the conclusion that they are most comical 
creatures to drive. ‘The reason is very obvious. | 
Mankind, in general, have reason, judgment, and 
common sense of which they are not a little vain, 
and the moment we begin to exercise a spirit of | 
domination over these noble faculties, the man | 
either turns upon us, or runs away. [I have a' 
pair of spectacles which suit my eyes to adnmnira- 
tion, but they would not answer for every seaiaal 
all the opproprious epithets, and all the whipping. | 
will never make you see in my glasses. Something | 


so with opinions—we can force them on no one and). 


there is nothing of which mankind are so 


cious. There is, however, this difference. that in; 


hovering over this gigantic form, clad in what ?-- 
white to be sure. Always did my heart go pita- 
pat when I got intothe centre of this great pine- 
wood; and ouce--ch! what a fright did I get. Trip- 


ping along as though glass was under my feet, | 
se tit 
Moses, I have lived many years, and have not beard a shrilly scream!!! Advance or retreat 


(was impossible, and I was rivetted to the place as 


by some strong supernaturcl spell. 


nocturnal screeches in this solitary wild of nature, 
and had it not been for a foolish excitement 
which then prevailed, | should have instantly re- 
cognised the inharmonious tone of this songstress, 
and passed intrepidly alung. So soon, Moses, as 
the topic of general conversation took a different 
turn in the vicinity, this place was no longer pest- 
ered with supernataral appearaners. And what 
goodoccurred ? Why, I got a terrible fright, and 
those who were the most forward in spreading the 
excitement eventually got laughed at. Maral.— 
Those who expect to eternize their fame by fo- 


mischief than goodto a community, build their 


in the other, much may be expected from mild) hopesona very sandy foundation, 


man believes that there is no harm in stealing;but. 
owing to some eccentricity of character, he is 
perfectly an honest man: would it be best to call 
him a thief and a robber in order to reclaim him ? 
True,i would like to have a good belief as well as 
a goed practice, but [| would rather a man should 
believe ill and practice well, than to believe well 
and practice il!. Opinions are private property, 
and man has the same right to enjoy thein that he 
has to enjoy his cows or his horses, so long as they 
do not influence him to evil actions. 

Whata pity it is, friend Moses, that the peace 
and harmony of society should be interrupted by 


If fam rightly informed.you are not old enough 
‘to remember the ‘Shay’s insurrection.?: The griev- 
ances which some of the New-Eng'and States suf- 
fered on account of the tard ness of Congress in re- 


sonable complaint ; but the insurgents carried 
things too far,quite too far. Nature had bestowed 
upon Shaysall those qualities which go to consti- 
tute a successful leader of a band of rebels, save 
one. He talked too much. He framed and cireu- 
lated stories so monstrously absurd that his’ most 
influential supporters began to smella rat, and to 
think that the little finger of Shays would eventu- 


diaputes so frivolous, and grievances which have 

noteal foundation. You doubtless remember the 

story of the camelion. Three men fell’ out about 

the color of this reptile, one affirmed that it was 

green, another bine, and the third black, ane, 
So high at last the contest rose 

7 From words théy almost came to blows.’ 


ally prove thicker than the loins of Congress. As 
sober reflection returned and the people saw the 


ranaway with his boots in his hand. 


1 conclude the reason why excitements are so 
very short lived is,they are not grounded on sound 
common sense. I have seen the rays of many. a 
morning sun shut out by a thick, humid, and un- 


There was a dreadful excitement, harsh names 


The fact is, an ow! had chosen to send forth her |! 


menting excifements which are productive of more j, 


deeming their bills, formed some excuse for a rea-|' 


time,a sharp conflict between the King of dav and 

this pestilential death. But this gloom is always 

succeeded by a meridian ray, and then where are 

the agents of darkness? Scattered, and left to 

ithe mercy of the winds of heaven. 

Ever thine, 


Mr. Burcnecer. 


_ At the Annual Communication of Central Lodge 
No. 46, West Townshend, Vt. Dec. 28th, 1880. 
The foliowing Members were Chosen an: Lustalled 
‘as Officers for the year ensuing. 


| Hon. Ebenezer Huntington, Master; Lafayette 
| Marsh, S. Warden; Doct. Moses Chamberlain, J. 
Warden; Ziba Chapin, Treasurer: John Fesen- 
den, Secretary; Caleb How, S. Deacon; Jude 
Farr, J. D.; Abeal Stodard, Cyrus Robbins, Stew- 
ards; Lyman Cobb, Tyler. 


! 
Officers of Bethesda Lodge, Brighton Massa 
chusetts. 


Ebenezer Fuller, Jr. Master; Wm. Fletcher, 
S. Warden; James Morse, J. Warden; Scephen 
Stone, Treasurer; Joseph Warren, Secretary ; 
Thomas J. Leverett, 8. Daacuen; James Fullen- 
tor, J. Deacon; Rev. Daniel Austin, Chaplain ; 
Thomas Park, Marshall; Thomas Smailwood, 8, 
Steward; Charlies Herd,J.Steward;Amos Wright, 
Tyler. 


MASONIC. 


The Anniversary of St. Jolin, the Evangelist, 
was observed by the Masonic Fratern ty in this 
place ou Monday last. An Orat'on was del vered 
by Companion Rev. James W. Allen, which was 
marked with much good sense, and exh bited 
the author’s intimate acquaintance with the h sto- 
ry, and bis attachment to the genuine pinciples of 
the Order:--and we take th's ecearion to express 
a hope that the admonitions given by the Rev. 
Companion, may have their des red influence on 
the minds and conduct of the Brethren. If the 
threshold of Masonry bad been properly guarded 
--if it had never Geen crossed by unhallowed feet 
—if the land marks of the Order had always bern 
kent in view—such a thing a® antimasqnry wou'd 
never have been heard ef. Violated, though, as 
the genius of Masonry has been, by the in tiation 
| ;nto its mysteries of those who hive ‘no heart to 
'geel for,and no hand to relieve sufferings of human- 
Sy,’ who are destitute of moran pringip'e, and 
with whom Honor is a mere bubble, we confi- 
dently hope the dawn of a better day is at hand. 
The fire of Persecution will separate the Gold 
from the dross. Masons begin to see that they 
must be Masons indeed,or bid adien to theif an- 
cient and honoroble Order.--{ Ala. Athenian. } 


— 


MASONIC NOTICE. 

The members of Morning Siar Lodge -No. 47, 

xford,Ct celébrate the birth day of our ilus- 
trions Grand Master, Gen. George Washington. 
at Brother David Candee’s, Feb. 22, A. L. 5831 
The members of adjacent Lodges, are respectiully 

invited to attend. Also, to wear, their jewels and 


mad ambition of the man, it is needless to state he! 


clothing. 


P. S. The brethren are requested to assemble 
precisely at 11 o’clock, A. M. and 28 many as con- 
venient, to bring partners,as a Ball will be attend- 
ed in the evening. 


By order of Henry. C. Atwood, W. M. 


wholesome vapor, and there would seem, for al 


JOHN SMITH, Seeretary. 
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“LIVING WRITERS OF GRLAT BRITAIN. 
NO. VII. | 

‘The Rev. William Lisle Bowles is a man of 
great poetic talent, He was educated, says one 
account of him, at Christ’s Hospital, but in a recent. 
bivgra; hy prefixed ro his works, he is said to have 
received his early education eisewhere. He is the 
gon of a clergyman, and was early intended for’ 
the church. At Trinity College, Oxford he dis-| 
_ tinguished himself by a prize poem in Latin, on 
the siege of Gibralter. In 1792, Bowles graduat-: | 
ed and took orders, receiving the cure ofa parish 
in Wiltshire, After a most felivitous marriage: 
with a dauzhter of the celebrated Dr. Wake, he. 
was presented with a living in Dumblecon, Glou- 
cestershire. In 1808 he teeame a Prebendary 
of Salisbury Cathedral, by which our readers will. 
understand, an officiating priest with a salary ce- 
rived from the revenues of the establishwent. He 
is als» of Brewhill. 


Bow!e: 


canie principally known to the public 
by an edition of Pope, in which he made some re- 
marks that amounted to a denial of Pope’s portic 
talent! ‘The discussion scemed to wander to the! 
cons deration whether the bard of Tickenham 
shou'd be judged by what Mr. Bowles styled the | 
‘invarable principles of poetry? Campbell be-. 
gan the attack, but soon became wearied of the | 
trouble of a controversy where the parson was 50. 
full of pagnacity. Byron then took up the contest, 
and waged a hot war for his favorite. If out read.| 
ers have had time to look into the second volume 
of Moore’s Byron, they will find that. this eifted| 
poet cous dered Pope superior in all respects to! 
any of the modern school of poetical writers. 


Bowles maintained that natural sublimity and) 
beauty are superiorto those of art, and that the 
natura! feelings o! the heart are better sources of. 
Ulustrationof a high order of poetry than those 
resulting from incident and transcientness. If he! 
had stopped here, says h’s friends, his triumph. 
would have been complete; bat as it is usual with 
fierce debaters, he went too far and maintained 
that the talent of the poet was to be decided by 
the presence of the images themselves, rather than. 
by the skill with which they were disposed. The 
result was a drawn battle. But the fame of the 
Rector of Bremhill was greatly increased by the 
resolution with which he maintained his opinions 
against a host ofenemirs. Among other incidents 
characteristic of Mr. Bowles, we may mention 
What is esteemed a wrong headed contest with Mr. 
Brougham, on the subject of the public schools’ 
of England, in which his atlewpt to sustain their| 
obsolete and cumbrous instruction, yeas cotwplete- 
ly foiled by his powerful adversary, 

As a magistrate of the county of Wills, he on 
one occasion received the approbation of Lord 
Lansdown, when sectretary of state for the home 
department, for his tumane interference in behalf 
of an unfortunate female, when that interference 
drew on him the censure of his brother magis- 
trates. He has also written warmly ‘against sec- 
tarianism. 

Bowles is no ordinary: writer, yet cannot be 
placed in the. first rank of literatare. His virtu- 
ous principles, his pute taste, bis easy style. 

combine tomake him: delightful, but -he has noth- 
ing of the impassioned. eloquence or deep reflec- 
tion, or glowing descsiption of the Byron, the 


urns and the Coleridges of the day. | Byron 

thougtt he was ‘a good fellow for a parson,’ but 

had an unlucky name, for no one could think ef 

Bowles without forseeing he must expect rubbers. | 

Coleridge, however, thinks that his style is man-; 

ly and yet tender, natural and real, dignified and 

harmonious. The Sorrows of Switzerland, the 

Spirit of Discovery, the Missionary, and Banwell 

Hill are his principal works. 
From Banwell Hill we select at random the fol- 

lowing lines: 

Oh when I hear them sing of Jamie far away, 

Of father and of mother, and Auld Robin Gray, 

I listen till I think its Jeanie’s self | hear, 

And J look into thy face with a blessing and a tear. 

I look in thy face for my heart is not cold, 

‘Tho’ winter’s frost is stealing on, and Lam growing old, 

Those tones I shall remember as long as live 

And blessing and tear shall be the thanks I give. 


The tear it is for summers that so blithsome have 
been, 


‘|For the flowers that are all faded and the days that I 


have seen, 


| The blessing, lassie, is for thee, whuse song so sadly 


sweet, 
Recals the music of Lang Syne to which my heart has 
beat. 


ary isthe most elevated. It consmences thus: 


‘ Beneath the erial cliffs and glittermg snow, 

The rush roof of an aged warrior rose 

Chef of the mountain trives; high overhead, 

The Andes wild and desolate were spread, 

Where cold Sierras shot their icy spires, 

And Chillan trail’d its smoke and smouldering fires.’ 


Bat our limits compel us to stop. Our readers 
will find the poems of Bowles worthy their atten- 
tion.—[ Alb. Daily Advertiser. ] 


Yo 


SLEEP. 

A question has been raised how much sleep is 
requ-red, and how long it is necessary to be in bed 
for the purpose. of rest and refreshment. Hight 
hours have been allotted to the labourer, and six 
tothe scholar and gentleman. Very few gentle- 
men, however, are satisfied with this scale; ana 
a @apacity for sleeping makes the greater part of 
this class of the community inclined to double the 
period. ‘The capacity for sleeping, like the capa- 
city for eating and drinking, it isto be increased 
by induigence. Much depends upon habit, — 
Some people can sleep when they will, and wake 
when they wil!; and are as much reireshed by a 
short nap as a long one. Seafaring people have 
this property from education, [bave known per- 
sons who never indulged in a second si¢ep. One 
gentleman, who entertained a notion that a se- 
cond nap was injurioas invariably got ap as soon 
as he awoke, no matter how early the hour--wi:- 
terorsummer. Others again will sleep for four 
and twenty hours. One gentleman in the Specta- 
tor, usedtosleep by weight. ‘1 allow myself 
one night with another, a qdartér of a pound of 
sleep, within a few grains more or less; and if up- 
on rising, | find I have not consumed my whole 
quantity, take out the rest in my chair.’ A lazy 
old woman used to apologise for laying in bed by 


ed them. 


Of all bis poems, however, perhaps the Mission- | 


tories of sleeping on record. 


saying that ‘she Jay in bed tocontrive.” Strange 


as this old woman’s excuse was, it wasan exam- 
ple foilowed by one of the most extraordinary 
geniuses in this country, viz. Brindly, of whom it 
is recorded, that when any great difficulty occur- 
red in the execution of his works, having little or_ 
no assistance from books, or the labors of other 
men, his resources lay within himseif. In order 
therefore tobe quiet and uninterrupted, whilst ne 
was in search of the necessary expedients, he gen- 
erally retired to his bed: and he has been known 
to lie one, twe, or three days, till he obtained the 
object in view. He would then get up and exe- 
cute his design without any drawing or model.—- 
There are different kind of sleepers, as different 
kind of sleep, some cannot sleep from home--oth- 
ers cannot sleep at home; some can sleep on a 
board, and snore on a carpet; while others tumble 
and toss.on a soft bed, as if the down disconcert- 
Some again cannot sleep in a noise: 
others cannot sleep out of it. A miller awakens 
the moment the mill stops;'a tradesman’ from 
Cheapside cannot sleep in the country, because it 
is so plaguey qniet. Somnambulists,or sleep walk- 
ers, usually sleep with their eyes open; but with- 
out vision. Shakspeare, who may be considered. 
avery good medical authority, makes Lady Mac- 
beth a somnanbulist with her eyes open ‘ but their 
senses shut.’ This is not always the case, how- 
ever, and there isa singular exception, inthe in- 
stance of Johannes Oporinnes, a printer, who, be- 
ing employed one night in correcting a copy of a, 
Greek book, fell asleep as he read, and yet ceased 
not to read, till he had finished not less than a 
whole page. of which, when he awoke, he retain-. 
‘There are many curious his-. 
The Philosophical 
‘Transactions have several; in one a man slept 
from August till January. ‘There isa case, read 
before the society of Physicians in 1756, of fli- 
zabeth Urvin, who began her sleeping fit in 1738, 
by a four day’s nap, aod for ten years afterwards 
never slept less than seventeen hoursout of the 
twenty four. Dr. Brady relates that'some strange 
methods were resorted to, to rouse her—such as 
rubbing her back with honey, and in a hot day 
exposing her toa hive of bees, till her back was 
full of bumps--making a pineushion of her, and. 
performing acupnncturation,with pins and needles 
—flagellation, and other old experiments, which 
the Doctor informs us he thinks better to pass over 
in silence, all Of which might as well have been 
spared, lor she was very sulky and good for noth- 
ing when awake. This sulkiness, however, should 
be noticed as being connected with the complaint. 
Previous to this somnolent disease, many of the 
persons have become uneasy, sullen, and surly.—. 
{n all, the mind has evidently been affected, and 
in some where there has been extreme abstinence, 
their waking hours have been characterised by de-, 
cided mental aberration. 


ed no recollection. 


MUSIC... 
The province of music is rather to express the: 
passions and feelings of the human heart than the 
actions of men, or the operations of nature.— . 
When employed in the formercapacity,it becomes 
an eloquent language; when in the latter a mere 
mimtec---an imitator a very miserable one—or 
rather a buffoon, caricaturing what it cannot imi- 
tate. ‘The idea of the different stages of'a battle, — 
ot the progress of a tempest being represented to 
the eye or the ear, or even the imagination, by the 
quavering of a fiddler’s elbow, OF the squeaking — 


of catgut, is preposterous. 


| | 
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- || we quote as illustrative of this remark, and as embracing | 
‘BO the whole and entire history of a renegade—or oath-| 
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"“SECEDING MASONS. | 
ass: all base and complicated crimes, 
“hat doth infect and stigmatize the times, 
carte 8 none ‘that ean with perjury compare.’ 
We have ‘the most appalling idea of that man who 
would deliberately take and subscribe a false oath. - No 


matter whether taken before one man or three; i in a judi-: 
cial court or a.presbyterian. assembly; no matter whether 
it be relative to things sacred or profane; no matter wheth- | 
er materia} or immaterial; whether tangible by common. 
or statute laws, or by the laws of any other nation; it: is 
stillifalse’swearing, basely false. It is a crime of the 
deepest dye; the most to he deprecated,and the most to be 
feared, of any in the whole calendar. ‘The man who would 
advisedly and voluntarily call Ged 10 witness and to as- | 
sist and prosper him, as he should speak the truth; and 
then basely and falsely speak what he knows to be false, 
or violate his engagements and vows when thus solemnly | 
made; is, of all men, the most to be dreaded and avoided. | 
He must be lost to all the attributes of virtue; an apostate | 
from moral principles; a curse to society! a monster! and 
desérves not the name of tran! Does then the hypocriti-| 
cal ‘priest, who has imolated, upon the altat of his am- 
bition, the principles of morality, violated the most solemn. 
oaths and obligations, which he confesses himself to have 
voluntarily assumed; whose crocodile tears trickle down 
bis #estments, and, in his bosom, meet ‘ the glittering: 
dagger that lies secreted there;’ while his gory fingers, | 
from which just * dropped the stiletto of moral murder,’ 
défilé the sacramental clements of the supper of our Lord 
stain and mingle the consecrated bread and wine with 
blood ; deserve the name of man? or of monster Poin: 
Such impostors, breaking the bread of life at the table of 
the Lord, foreibly reminds us of Virgil's harpies, loath-' 
some birds with virgin faces, pouncing upon, and defiling 
the rich banquets of, the Trojans; 
Diripiontque dapes, contactuque omnia fordant 
-_Immundo; tum vox tetrum dira inter odorem.’ 
Men are allied by certain moral, civil and political ties; 
an honest and faithful observance of which seems to be 
necessary, in order to the peace, security and happiness of 
the community. ‘They may be called the ligameuts of so- 
ciety; the tendrils of the social compact; implanted in the 
breast of man, by the Almighty, for high and valuable pur- 
poses. Even the untaught savage, as he ranges uncontrol- 
led.through his uncultivated wilds, feels and acknowl- 
edges the binding force of these ties, or moral principles; 
nor-does he.as' for learned civilians to teach him their re-| 
quirements, _ It is_ civilized and refined society that calls 
for.a civil code to enforce the moral laws of God. The 
obligation to perform promises is deducible from the ne- 
cessity of such conduct, to the well-being, or the exist- 
ence, indeed, of tiaman society. Hence the violation of 
an oath or obligation, is held to be a crime of the most a- 
trocious character; and the violator is regarded asa wretch, 
too wicked and debased to mingle in the society of men. 
Indeed, it is contrary to the natural constitution of the hu- 
‘man heart; to the principles implanted, by the Creator of 
all thinge, in the breast of man, that the traitor or the 
renegade should find favor, longer than interest démands, 
even with thase at whose bidding,and on whose fair prom- 
ises he’has'been induced to betray his conntry, party or 
friends; ‘and for whose special profit he has, perhaps, bar- 
tered 2way his tempor.u and spiritual happiness!—Unfor- 
tunately for the henor o," human nature, such degraded 
beings may be found «mong all nations, in all communi- 
ties and all grades of society. But, fortunateiy for the 
cause ef buman nature,when they have answered the base 
purpose fer which they seem to have been designed, if not 
by nature, by edacation and habits, they are universally 
execrated, abhorred, avoided. Mengous, an intelligent 


breaker. ‘In 1819,’ says he, ‘a young Greek, who had 
been for some time in the service of a Turk in Smyrna, | 
was persuaded by him to renounce his religion, On sig- 
nifying his assent, he received circumcision, and was seen 
afew days afterwards in a handsome Turkish dress, 
with pistols in his belt, This was to attract attention; but 


the poor fellow was, as usual, soon afterwards deprived | 


of his ornaments, became despised and cast off, as 
well-.by Mahomedans as by his countrymen. Greeks |. 
always regard their friends who have become RENE- 
GADES, as dead! 
th's short story teaches an important lesson. 
their present and future history. It matters not wheth- 
er the renegade appear in a ‘handsome Turkish dress,’ 


jor inthe more gaudy robes of an Honorable Senator, 


his offence is of the same black,'damning character—his 
fate is fired and certain... We do not mean physical | 
but moral death. Loss of character should» be deemed 


worse than death. Cain was required to live that his 
punishment might be prolonged. 
A. Seceding Mason is a professed oath-breaker, and, 


us we shall attempt in few words to prove, as guilty of |) 
perjury, in, the original sense of the term, as the veriest 
wretch, who may. be now paying the penalty of his perfi- 
dy, in Charlestown Penitentiary. 
dertaken to show that oaths are not binding; or, in other 
words, that Masonic oaths are not binding, because the 
promiser does not receive an equivalent; or, in yet differ- 
ent language, because they are extra-judicial; that is, they 
are not administered by a Justice of the Peace and, there- 
fore, the violation of them not punishable by Jaw! Thus, 
setting aside all moral and religious ties, he regards oaths 
as binding, wholly on account of the legal penalty attach- 


, edtothem. By this method of reasoning, an oath taken 


and subscribed in the presence of God and on the Holy E- 
vangelists, is of no more binding force, than a common 
promise, informally given! If we understaud this, it is 
denying that the Almighty takes cognizance of such trans- 
actions; or, that he has not thé power ta punish for offences 
committed in his name; which, in effect, is denying the 
divinity of the Evangelists and the existence or omnipo- 
tence of a Supreme Being! To our mind, this conclusion 
is inevitable. 
infidel and horrible priticiples, and evincing such total de- 
pravity of heart; men whom no moral ties or obligations 
could bind, were known to be prowling about and poison- 
ing the streams of society, that legal penalties were attach- 
ed to the violation of oaths. While good faith reigned up- 
on the earth, a simple promise was sufficient to insure con- 
fidence. Oaths owe their origin to perfidy. 
required to call upon the God that heard him,to witness his 
veracity, till he deserved no longer to be believed. Nor 


his sacred promises, until he became so sinful aud depray- 
ed, so lost to every virtuons sentiment, that he dared to}; 
confront his God with falsehood in his heart and perfidy 


on his lip. 
We might here allude to the Honorable Moses Thach- |, 


er, who does not hold whet he says are Masonic oaths, to 
be binding, because they are not administered by a legal} 
agent; and he, therefore, though a Seceding Mason, and 
by his own declaration, a violator of those oaths, does 
not consider himself guilty ef perjury! We contend that 
perjury, in the original and proper sense of the terin, is 
as much comimitied, as though he had foresworn himself 


And it was not until men, avowing such ||. : 
,is not given to it. 


Man was not |! 


There are those among us to whom | 
It contains | should fail to fulfilit.” 


on himself should he to fulfidit. 
is the invocation, and how important that ¢ thy vow be 
performed?” Again, an oathis an affirmation, nega- 
tion, or promise, CORROBORATED BY THE ATTESTA- 
[Tr0x OF THE DIVINE BEING. ‘ Godis my witness,’ 
"says St. Paul to the Romans, eat without. ceasing I 
‘ake mention of you in my prayers.’ And to the Co-’ 
‘Tinthians, ‘I call God for arecord upon my soul, 
that, to spare you, I came not as yet to Corinth.’ Here 
we have the nature ofan oath, fully and clearly set forth: 
‘It is a solemn affirmation, made with an appeal to 
God for the truth of what is affirmed;;—A promise; 
and ‘the person invokes ‘he vengeance of God,if he 
Further than this, there is noth- 
‘ing penal aboat it. There is no legal penalty; no indiea-. 
tion of corporal punishment. attached to it, though it be- 
violated.. Dut there is a more awful and terrible threaten- 
ing suspended over the head of the, perjured. No Jess 
than the vengeance of the Almighty God! Let the de- 
Jiberate oath-breaker tremble! He cannot escape ihe 
‘retributive justice of offended Heaven! . 


| The Jearned Dr. Paylev tells us that,oaths are. nugatory, 


that is, carry with them no proper force: or obligation, 


vuntess we believe that Ged will punish fal ‘ swearing, 


“with more severity than a simple lie, or br 


One Seceder has un- | 


‘the time: 


of prom- 
ise: for which belief he gives the following reasons:— 


“Ast. Perjury is a sin of great deliberation. ‘Ihe juror 
has the thoughts of God and of religion upon bis mind at 
ut Jeast there are very few who can shake 
them off entirely. He offends, therefore, if he do offend, 
with a high hand: in the face, that is, in defiance of the 
sanctions of religion. His offence imphes a pisBE.ir¥ 
OR CONTEMPT OF Gop’s Power and 
Jusrice; which cannot be said of a lie, where there js 
nothing to. carry the mind into any refleetion upon the 
Deity, or the divine attributes at all. 2d. Perjury vio- 
lates a superior confidénce. Mankind must tivst to one 
another; and they have nothing better to trustZfo th: n one 
another's oath. Hence legal adjudications, which govern 
and affect every right and infereston thisside of the grave, 
of necessity proceed and depend upon oaths. _ Perjury, 
therefore, in its general consequence, strikes ut the secu- 
rity of reputation and property, and even life itself. A 
lie cannot do the same mischief, because the same credit 
8d. God directed the Israelites to 
swear by his name; and was pleased, in ‘ order to show 
the immutability of his own counsel,’ fo confirm his cove- 
nant with that people, by an oath: neither of which it 
is probable be would have done, had he not intended 
to represent oaths as having some meaning and effect, be- 


yond the obligations of a bare premise; which eflect must 


be owing to the severer punishment with which He twill 


vindicate the authority of oaths.’ 


were it necessary to affix civil penalties to the violation of rain Shes: earte 


Again,‘ As IT utve! 
as ye have spoken in mine ear, 


I po To ror!’ 
| It will be observed that Dr. Paley pays i ip to the 


ina Court of Justice. Now, in order to settle this differ- 
ence, it will be necessary that we previously ascertain the 
nature and character of an oath, as generally understood 
by learned and judicious men. An oath then,according to 
the most approved lexicographers,(and we have néthing to 
do with Jegal authorities is this case,) is a solen.n affirma- 
tion or declaration, made with an appeal to Ged for 
the truth of what i is affirmed. The appeal to God,in 
an oath, implies that the person impreeates his ven- 
geance and renounces his farour, if the declaration 
be false, or, if the declaration be in fora of a promise, 


modern Greek, tells us the following “short story, which 


or o0w, the person invokes the venggance of God up- 


perjury. 


legal penalty, which bas been attached to oaths by modern 
lawgivers, Ile views them in their primitive character ; 
‘and cons:ders the violation of them as implying a ‘ disbe- 
‘lief or contempt of God’s knowledge, power ard justice.” 

God is invoked to witness the administration of oaths.and 
s0 long as men believed in his ‘ power ard justice,’ that: 
was suflicient to restrain them fiom the impious crime of 
Indeed, it seems almost too incredible to believe 
that, at this day, there are men,acquainted with the Pibie, 
depraved enough to violate oaths themselves,and to justify 


such baseness in others, unless they be at heart confirmed. 
Atheists. Yet the Reverend Moses Thacher openly 
avows that he has pledged himself by a solemn oath to. 
keep the secrets of Masonry ; exults that he bas broken 
that oath; and justifies the offence in others! He is con- 
versant with the scriptures, and he cannot be ignorant of 
the fact that, God himself instituted vpws or oaths, and 
declared them binding: ‘And Moses spake unto the 
heads of the tribes concerning the children of Israel, say- 
ing, this is the thing which the 1 ord hath commanded. If 
aman tow @ vow unto the Lord,or steear an cath to 


\bind his soul with bond, SHALL NOT BREAK 


‘ 
| | 

7 | 

| 

| | 
| | | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | | 


urs worb, he shall do according 10 all that proceedeth 


BOSTON MASONIC MIRROR. 


out of his mouth.’ ‘If a man deliver unto his neighbor 
an ass or an OX OF @ sheep, or any beast to keep, and it 
die, er be driven away, or burt, no man seeing it, then 
shall an oath of the Lord be between them both, that: 
he hath not put his hand unto his neighbor’ s goods, and 
the owner of it shall accept thereof, and he shall not make 
it good.” Is further evidence necessary that God did in- 
stitute oaths and declare them binding ? Would the Al- 
mighty have directed the children of Israel to settle their 
differences by an oath, if he did not intend it to be bind- 
ing? The oath too was between themselves and their 
God. No magistrate was required to administer it. An 
oath between man and ‘man did not then require the pow- 
er of a magistrate to make it valid ; nor can man make 
void what God has. made binding. “Did Abraham call 
upon a magistrate to swear his servants? or IJsrael,. when 
he caused Joseph to swear not to bury him in Egypt? No! 
They knew that the oath was between them and their 
God; they knew that they had bound their souls, and if 
they violated their word, that the curse of God was 
upon them; that they would be guilty of perjury. Has 
man the power to make void what God has made bind- 
ing? Whe have not, then is not the:violation of an oath, 
persURY; whether the oath be administered by a magis- 
trate or by any othgr individual; or taken voluntarily by 
the juror himself, é... the intervention of any one? In 
this way, and the reader will judge of its logical correct- 
ness, we prove that seceders from Masonry, if they have 
taken upon themselves the oaths they avow they have, 
(and it is not our business here to investigate that matter ,) 
are as guilty of perjury,as the veriest wretch who is now 
paying the penalty of his perfidy, in the State’s prison.— 
There are numerous otlfer passages in the Scriptare that 
might be adduced ia evicence of the legality of what 
civilians term extra-judicial oaths. Esaa swore to Jacob, 
and Joseph took an oath to the children of Israel. David 
swore ‘o Bathsheba, and Daniel to the servant of an 
Amelekite. There is no evidence that a wagistrate was 
required.to administer any of these oaths. The God of 
heaven made them binding: man cannot make them 


void. Is the Lord’s ear heavy, that he cannot hear? Is 
his arm shortened, that’he cannot avenge himself on the | 
proud. violators of his Law? We are assured that he is | 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, and changeth 
not. Moses Thacher; think of these things!!—lest at 
the great day, when thou shalt be cailed upon to render 
an account of thy stewardship on earth, the curse of an 
offended God be upon thee!. * ew is mine; [ will 
repay saith the Lord!’ 

One honorable seceder has ehengnd to jostit y the 
violation of what are termed Masonic oaths,on the ground 
that, the promiser does not receive an equivalent for the 
money he pays into the treasury of the Institution. But 
this argument is of no servite to him: if it have any force, 
itis lost when applied to his case. Whatever honor o1 
dishonor the. gentleman may have received at the hands of 
Masonry; all was gratuitously and charitably bestowed. 
Asa clergy man, he availed himself of a clergyman’s priv- 
ilege. Of his own free-will, he petitioned for the degrees 
of Masonry: they were freely given to him: he has basely 
-betrayrd the confidence reposed in him. If this argu- 
ment prove anything, therefore, it proves that the gentle- 
man has added to his other crimes, that of base in- 
gratitude, 

This gentleman has quoted Dr. Paley to prove that, 
* promissory oaths are not binding, where the promise it- 
self would not be so.” This is admitted; for, if the prom- 
ise be unlawful, the promiser cannot perform it, becanse 
he is under a prior obligation to the contrary. And ‘an 
obligation from which a man can discharge’ himself by his 
own act and deed, is no obligation at all.” But as we un- 
derstood the gentleman’s reading of an oath, which he 
said he had taken,we could discover nothing in it contrary 
to the laws of God or man. It is surely not anlawful to 
conceal that, the revelation of which can be productive of 
no good; and the concealment, of no harm. There are 


man, before the Senate of this Commonwealth; but it did 
not appear that he had been sworn to suffer them himself, 
in case he should become recreant and turn traitor, or to 
carry them into execution, in regard to others. And if he 
had, it is evident, and admitted, that this part of his prom- 
ise could not be considered binding, because it would be 
unlawful. But thisremark apples to a single clause only. 
The gentleman declared that the obligation he read, con- 
tained sixteen distinct oaths; fifteen of which contain 


unlawful or objectionable. 
gentleman’s argument its full force, he has no apology to 
offer for the violation of mere than one of the sixteen 
oaths which he professes to have broken! And this one 
is declared unlawful and,therefore void, on the evicence of 
his own distempered imagination,and the ravings of design- 
ing political knaves, profligate priests and fanatical intol- 
erants ; and in contradistinction to the known views 
and opinions of many of the wisest,most learned and best 
men of many ages! We hope the Reverend gentleman 


may be able to satisfy his God that he has acted hon- 
estly in this business. 


ANOTHER CoNVENTION.—The Ohio Monitor con- 
tains the doings of the great ‘ Antimasonic State Conven- 
tion’ recently held at Columbus. It appears that foser- 
teen ofthe sixty-six organized counties of the State, 
were represented. . The number of delegates pres- 
ent, including every thing, from the Representatives, who 
left their legislative seats tu attend, downto that strol- 
ling juggler, Henry Dana Ward, of New York, was | 
twenty-six!—The Ashtabula Journal places the number 
at twelve or fifteen,—we take the antimasonic estimate; 
and the Convention appears ridiculous enough at that. 

Death of Bolivar.—This distinguished patriot died at 
Santa Martha, on the 17th Dec. Gen. San Pedro thus an- 
nounces this melancholy event: —‘ At half past one o’clock 
this morning, the most excellent senior Simon Bolivar, 
paid to nature the precious tribute of his important life,and 
‘Colombia has lost forever, her Liberator, her-Father, her 
| best and most illustrious Citizen.’ Gen. San Martin, in 
|an address to Colombians, declares, ‘ he died a victim to 
\the ingratitude of his Country.’ Unfortunately, there ap- 
pears to be too much truth in this remark, 


Imporranr To Srace Owners.—An interesting 
case was on Monday decided in the Supreme Court of 
this State, sitting in this City. ft was a prosecution against 
the proprietors:of the Boston and Providence Citizen’s line. 
The plaintiff took passage in one of their coaches, and on 
Boston neck, was overturned, thrown under the carriage, 
had his leg severely fractured and was otherwise injured. — 
Anaction for damages resulted in a verdict for the plain- 
tif of Fifteen Hundred dollars. 


Sitaves.—On the 13th Dec. in the House of Com- 
mons, a very important debate took place on a petition ||} 
from the West India Planters,Merchants and others, pray- 
ing the House not to destroy their property (in slaves) un- 
til the government had afforded them compensation. The 
Marquis of Chandos, who presented the petition, said that 
the West India proprietors had no chance of having their 
cause heard, so great was the clamor on the subject 
of Abolition throughout the country. It seemed to 


would be soon attempted. Sir George Murray, late 
head of the Colonial department, avowed that he never 
contemplated the possibility of stopping short of the total 
abolition of slavery in the West Indies. Mr. Macauley 
‘declared he thought, in common with those who petition- 
ed the House, that slavery ought to be extinguished : but 
he and they all contemplated, on its extinction, giving a 
reasonable compensation to the masters of slaves.’ “ 


There are 14,000 more females than Males in Massachue 


setts by the census! The softer sex make up in number 
they want ir 


nothing, (as we infer from his silence in relation to them,) | 
If, therefore, we allow the || 


fCommunicated for the Mirror. } 
THEATRICAL. 


The principal characters which Master Burke has*sus-~ 
tained, since our last, are Richard, Dennis Brnlgraddery, 
and Dr. Ollapod. His Richard on Monday evening, was, 
if possible, an improvement on its first representation.— 
The ‘ bustling scenes’ were admirably carried through, 
with one exception, which was considerably marred ow 
account of the stupidity of an underling. The following 
was made an excellent point—when he hears that Back - 
ingham has landed: 

Why, ah, this looks rébellion!—Ho!—my horse! 

By heaven, the news alarms my stirring soul; 

Come forth my honest sword, which here I vow, | 

By my soul’s hope, shall ne’er again be sheathed; | 

Ne’er shall these watching eyes have needful rest. 

Till death has closed ’em ina glorious grave, 

Or fortune given me measure of revenge. 

His vindictive look on learning that is tax- 
en, and his bitter sarcasm when he says-— 


‘Offwith his head—so much for Buckingham, 
was an other happy effort. ¥ 
The part of the Duchess of York is by no meaus eateu- 
lated for Mrs. Campbell:—her veice is too monstens: — 
For example —she says—— 
‘ Art thou so hasty ?—I have staid for thee~— © 
God knows—in torment and in a 
Also-- 
‘ A grievous burden was thy birth to me 
Touchy and wayward was thy infan-cee.” 


be conceded on all hands that gradual emancipation |} 


We are sorry to see the aid of the prompter so shi: ne- 
cessary to some of our faworite actors. 

Thousands who have anxiously waited a long” time to 
see Master Burke,and have only been prevented on account 
of the exorbitant price which tickets have been selling at- 
have availed themselves of the opportunity which hig re- 


engagement has offered. 


During Master Burke's engagement, he has. played on 
successive nights, —and the average receiptshave ameunt- 
ed to upwards of $1090 exch. The receipts on Monday 
evening last were $1200. The premium given om haji 
the boxes forchoice, for the whole seven nights endiag 
Thursday, has amounted to about $1500. E. 


Masonic Lodge at Wilmington’ has recently 
given 500 loaves of bread to the poor of that town. - 


The Banks of this city have determined to receive Mine- 


penny pieces at ll cents, and four pence haif — 
pieces at 5 cents. 


To Correspondents.—We like the spirit ‘of P. but do 
not think the publication of his remarks would aid at all 
in the accomplishment of the end proposed. ‘ 

Q. raps us over the knuckles to some purpose; and were 
his remarks more general, we would publish. them: it 
was an almost unpardonable «ct of carelessness om our 
part, we admit; but receiving the article referred to nm 
print, and trasting to the editor by whom it was ort oe 
in. the hurry of other business, we"pat 


e hands of the compositor, without giving it a meaiiie. 


It was truly a foolish and ridiculous thing. : 


Died, in this city, yesterday morning, Mrs. Phathye Dun- 
bar, consort of Col. Peter Dunbar, et. 28 years, Funeral 
at the residence of M. © Dunbar, Esq. —, a, Mass. on 
Monday at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

When the pare and lovely pass from off this world of 
sorrow and of sin, leaving mementos of their goodness 
on each loved spot once “hallowed bry theif presence, we 
look around in vain for some fond ob’ect to fill the vaeuam 
in our happiness:—sorrow alone can find the balm, and 


the unbidden tear and uplifted prayer struggling with our 


jamost he-rt, bids us to bear Hrs mandate without a mur- 
rouring breath. “She was such an one! Beloved by all 
she was happy: ‘Kind and amiable--she had no foes.- - 
And o’er her untimely bier, bedewing the cold and'Tifeless 
cheek of their affectionate mother with tears of innocence, 


hand in hand stand-her four lovely infant , childrent— 


certain penalties attached to the oath read by the aires 
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Me 
WRBAREL 


at 


«You Must,’ ‘ You May,’ and‘ You Must Not.’ 


the New-York Amulet. 


THE OF OBEDIENCE, 
OR 


George, you must fly your kite to-day; 


The wind is fair, the weather fine! 
Your’s Edward, if you please, you may,’ 
‘And may not [,’ said Charles, ‘fly mine?’ 
‘No, sir, your top there you have got, 
‘So be contented, you must not.’ 


They were obedient, one and all, 
George laid aside his bat and ball, 
And fetch’d his kite; yet in his eye 
A tear stood trembling and a sigh 
Proclaim’d, that though obedient, still 
He did it all against his will. 

Not that the flying of a kite. 
‘Gave him an atom less delight 

‘Than bat or ball; he felt alone, 

The choice—the will—was not his own. 
He could not feel it kind or just, 


"Those cruel iron words, you must.’ 


This was Obedience! . Yes, indeed; 
But say, from whence did it proceeds? 
It surely needs few words to prove, 

“Tt sprang from Daty, not from Love. 
A needy soil, by warmth unblest, 
‘Tis products dwarfish at the best. 


Far different Edward ; left to choose, 
‘His choice became his Master's views : 
‘Perhaps he wishes me to go 
With him and George ! Can I say No? 
“How sadly that were to repay 
“The kindness of his words, you may !” 
This was Obediente, Love its source, 


fulness, pleasure, mark'd its course. 


But, what of Charles? The boy as got 
His top, and yet he spins it not ! 
In sullen silence fix’d he stands, 
His top-string dangling in his hands ? 
» The scowling brow, the peevish start, 
Bespeak rebellion in his heart. 
Rebellion! yes! for it is there, 
And he would show it if he dare, 
Pleased with his spinning top before, 


. It gratifies him now no more ; 


With eye in which the tear is seen, 
He views the heavens, so bright, serene, 
And as the gentle breeze blows by, 


» « Thinks, ‘ Now, how well their kites must fly!’ 


And then he tliinks upon his fot, 
His master, and his ‘ Vou must not.’ 


- What feelings now predominate 


Within his bosom ? Fear and hate ! 


* 


Yet, Charles was found obedient too; 


Obedient, ay ’tis very true; 

And still would be so, while pale Fear, 
With awful whispers in his ear, 

Could conquer Hatred, growing stronger 


Trast to Ovedienceof this, hind? 
“Walk on the ground that’s undermin’d; 
_ Aim well your foe, and bid him keep. 
Wateb o’er your slumbers while you sleep. 
_ Act thus!—nor think more danger near, 
“phan i in Oedience born of Fear, 


hie lessons drift, Sir, need I 
Give every preference to* may’! 


}}Randolph Norfolk Union. 


Perhaps you'll say, ‘It is the plan 
Which you unvaryingly pursue ; 
At least you do so when you can!” 
If se, my friend, | mean not you; 
But I have seen Obedience driven 


By feelings of Revenge begot, 
And not a single reason given— 
Obedience that from Duty springs 

A poor and scanty offering brings, 
Then prize above this, far above, 
Obedience that proceeds from Love! 


MASONIC REGISTER, 


Full Moon, this Month, Saturday the 26 th. 


i The regular meetingsof the following Lodges 


unless otherwise designated, are on the evenings(spe- 
cified) preceding full moon. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston Lodges.—Council of Royal Masters, last 
Tuesday. St. John’s Ist Monday. St. Andrew’s 
2dThursday Colwnbian, Ist Thursday, Massachu- 
setts,last Friday. Mouat Lebanon, last. Monday.--- 
Grand Chapter, 24 Tuesday. Dec. June, and Sept. 
St. Andrew’s Chapter, Ist Wednesday. St. Paul’ 


Chapter, 3d Tuesday. Grand Lodge, 2d Wednesday’ 
In Dec, Mareh, June, and Sept. Encampment, 3d 
Wednesday. 


Monday.--Waltham Monitor. Ashfield Morning. 
Sun. Lynn Mt. Carmel. Beverly Liberty. Quincy 
Rural. Leominster Aurora. Mt. Zion Chapter.— 
Concord Corinthian. Bridgewater Fellowship. New 
Salem Golden Rule. Belchertown Groton. St. Paul’s 
Newburyport St. Peters. Southwick Fiiendly Society: 
Nantucket Union South Reading Mount Moriah’ 
Plymouth Lodge of Plymouth. 

Tuesday.—Greenwich, Village Encampment.--— 
Dorchester Union. Ipswich Unity. Brookfield Meri- 


dian. West Stockbridge Wisdom. New Marlbo. 
rough Rising*un. FallRiver Maqunt Hope. Billerica 
Clinton. Lancaster Trinity. Weymouth Orphans’ 
Hope. Reading Good Samaritan. 


Wednesday.--Hardwick Mt. Zion, 


Amberst Pacif- 
ic. Malden Mount Hermon, Marblehead Philan- 
thropic. Danvers Jordan. Lenox Union Star.— 


West Granville Mt. Pleasant. Wrentham St. Albans. 


Andover St. Matthew’s: 
Hardwick Mount Zion. Amherst Pacific. Leicester 


Great Barrington Cincinnatus. Springfield Hampden: 
Western Carmel. Taunton King David. Springfield 
Morning Star Chapt. Concord Chapter, Wednesday suc. 

Thursday.—Marlboro’ United Brethren. 
mington Orion. Roxbury Washington. 
stellation. Templeton Harris. Stoughton Rising Star- 
Ashby Social. Haverhill Merrimack. Lexington Hi- 
ram. Pittsfield Mystic. Uxbridge Solomon’s Tem- 


Dedham Con- 


Amicable 3d Mon. 


ple. Woburn Freedom. Needham Meridian. Low- 
ell Pentucket. Oxford Oxford. 
Friday.—Hingham Old Colony. Northborough 


Fredonia. Methuen Grecian. 


Miscellany.-—-Salem, Ist Tuesd. Warre 
Chapter 3d Thurs. Marlboro Thurs suc. Groton 
St. Joha’s Chapter, Ist Tuesday in December, Feb- 
AprilJune Oct. Brimfield Humanity Tues.every month, 
Charlestown King Solomon 2d Tues. 


Essex, 


Cambridge, 
Krighton Bethsada 2d Tues.— 


fe. Montgomery Ist Wed. Falmouth Marine Ist 


Wed. Nantucket Union lst Mon.—-Urbanity 3d mon. 
Union Council S. M. 4th Monin Dec. March June 


_||Sept.--Rising Sun Chapter 2d Monday. Charlton 


Fayette last Wed. January April August and Oct.—- 


St. Johns Thurs suc. Muxbury Corner Stone Monsuc 
Taunton Adoniram Chapter Tues suc. Glouceste! 


tlevery month except July Aug Dec March. 


.|porting. Orders supplied wholesale and retail, on the 


ist Tues. ‘Sarton Olive Branch 3d Mor: 


Greenfield Franklin Chapter Ist Wed. New Bediord 
Star in the East 3d Mon. Munson Thomas 24 Wed 


Franklin 
Mount Lebanon, Mddleborough Social Harmony 


Tues succeeding full moon. 


| REMOVAL, 
Fe.P.&C. WILLIAMS, inform their friends and cus 
tomeis that they have removed to 18 and 20, Cornhill, 


jate Market-street, (on the south side, near Washing- 
ton-street. 


They take this occasion to,thank ali those who 
have favored them with their custom, and ask for a 
continuance of their patronage. 


They have constantly for sale, Bibles and Preyer 
Books. of various sizes, bis:dings, and prices. Ma- 
soxrc Constitutions. Watts, Methodist,and other 
Psalm and Hymn Books in general use. A good as- 
sortment of books on Theology, Law, Medicine, &c. 
Agriculture, Mechanics, and the various branches of 
Science, Literature, and the Arts; and the various 
new publications of the day. 


Their present stock consists of many thousand vol- 


umes of Books, also, Maps, a a general as- 
sortment of Stationary articles, ch they are con- 


stantly replenishing by publishing, purchasing, and im- 


best terms, 


AGENTS FOR ‘THE MIRROR. 


A. T Williard, Esq. 
Ashburnham, S. Woods, Esq.; Amesbury, Col. H. 
Morrill; Beverly, Francis Lamson; Ceneord, L. Shat- 
tuck, Esqy.; Charlestown, Mr. Mitchell; Colrain . 
Isaac B. Barber, Esq.; Douglas, Post Master. 
East Sudbury, 8. H. Mann, Esq.; Enfield, E. Jones; 
Esq.; Framingham, J. Gains; Haverhill, John 
Edwards; Lowell, Abner Ball; Methuen, Thomas 
baxter; Monson, E. Nercross;, Medfield, C. Onion- 
Esq.; Northborough, Benjamin Wilson; New Bed 
ford, Oliver Swam; Northampton, C.C. C. Mower, 
Newoury port, I. Johnson; Oxford, E. F. Dixey; Read. 
ing, N. Parker; Stoughton, Nath. Blake; 8S. Mendon, 
Leonard Rice; Salem, S. B. Buttrick; Shrewsbury. 
Joel Nourse, Esq.; Southwick, J. Byington; Spring 
field, Henry Brewer; Uxbridge, Wm.C Capron. 
Walpole, J. N. Bird; Ware,J. Bosworth; Westmins- 


ter, Simeon Sanderson; reuters Thomas Har- 
back, Esq. 


Connecricur.—Andover, Leonard Hendee, 
Bristol, Byington; Colchester, A. D.Scoville. Esq.; 
Canton, Dr. O. B. Freeman; Goshen, A. Chapin; 
Granby, Dr. J. FP. Jewett; Hartford, Elisha Har- 
rington; Harwington, G@ R. Sandford; Middletown, 
C. B. Darrow; New London, E. Way, Esq.; Nor- 
wich, S. Gallup; New Haven, Post Master; Wind- 
ham, B. Curtis; Wallingford, James Carrington, Esq ; 
Wolcottville, S. Bradley, Esq. 


Vermonr.—Barlington, N. B. Haswell, Esq.; 
Barnet, E. M. Davis, Esq.; Bennington, 8. 
Blackiaan, Esq.; Hartland,C. A. Saxton; Waterford, 
E. C. Parks, Esq.; West Rutland, L. Thrall. 

Fred. A. Sum- 
ner, Esqg.; Dover, William Frye; Great Fails, A. 8 
Howard; Portsmouth, Robert Smith; Badiort. Thom. 
as Rundleit. 

Isuanp.—Pawtucket, George F. Jenks: 
Slaterville, Wm. Yearnshaw. 


c.—Gardiner, J. B. Walton; Portlaud, J. 
Roch; Belfast, N. P. Hawes; Bangor, John Williams. 
Esq; Ellsworth, J. A. Dean, Esq. 

Neck, S. M. Ne 
chols. 


ALABAMA. _washington A. Whetstore. 
New Jersey.—Plainfield, J. Wilson. 


| 


